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REQUISITION FORM FOR NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications will be sent on request. 
Just fill out and return this form with remittance 
to cover the charges indicated. 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL, (Place an X 
Council House, 245 Cooper Street, opposite the 
Ottawa, Canada. items desired) 


Please send to me: 


"CITIZENS OF CONTINUANCE" - a guide to stimulate 
interest in the voiunteer movement, prepared by 
Mrs. Jack Pembroke of Montreal, oveccoracee 


25cts. 
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on - -_ - - —* = _ ~ 


"POLK AT HOME" - a directory of the Provincial 

Welfare Departments, Councils of Social Agencies, 

Social Service Exchanges, Family Welfare Agencies 

and Children's Aid Societies arranged according 

to Military Districts. cecccccecce 
lOcts. 
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(3) Old couple, in need of nursing ena housekeeper service. ee ececeecece 
25¢ 
October 12th - Two cases, and spokesmen for various Canedian 
charity organization summarizing types of services rendered 
by each agencye 
(1) Soldier's wife and children returned to farm life and 
inde pendonce e 
(2) Handicapped young boy supplied with artificiel limb and 
helped to employment. ereeccrececs 
25¢ 
75¢ per set 


No. 118 = REQUISITES IN THE ORGA:: IZATION OF CHILD PROTECTION SERVICES 
with 2 supplements: 
118A = YOUR CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY 
118B - SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS 








Describes the fundamental principles of child protection in the 
legislation end practice of the Canedian provinces, with a brief 
review of some of the new pressures snd problems of war-time, 
and an outline of possible procedures in the organization of 
local child protection servicese @oeeeesseecce 
5 25¢ 
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$2.00 per Doze 
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REQUISITION FORM FOR NEW PUBLICATIONS . 


The following publications will be sent on requeste 
Just fill out end return this fom with remittance 
to cover the charges indicated. 





THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL, (Place an X 
Council House, 245 Cooper Street, Opposite the 
Ottawa, Canedae items desired) 


CAPTAINS ANONYMOUS 


The original scripts of the three national radio broadcasts 
have been obtained by the Canadian Welfare Council through 
the courtesy of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. They 
are a series of case histories taken from the ectual files 
of services across Canada and prepered for radio by Mr. Te 
We Tweed, ono of the C.B.eC. professionel writers. 


It is proposed to mimeograph these in the three serics in 
which they were givene 


September 28th =- Three cases: 

(1) Sergeant Brown, a soldier overseas, and his femily here: 
services performed for the military euthorities by a Family 
Welfare agency. 

(2) Young girl from poverty stricken femily given typing course 
and aided to secure steady jobe 

(3) Story of "Mugsy", a tough lad, sided by Big Brother worker. 


October Sth - Three cases: 

(Ll) Unmarried mother. 

(2) Unemployed single woman with dependents, rchebilitated. 
(3) Old couple, in need of nursing ena housekeeper service. 


25¢ 





The Canadian Welfare Council 


(Founded 1920) 


(TELEPHONE 2-2439) COUNCIL HOUSE, 245 COOPER ST., OTTAWA, CANADA 


First Notice, April 1, 1941. 





THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
cordially invite you to be present at 
THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


of 
THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
to be held 


with war-time simplicity 
AT THE CHATEAU LAURIER, OTTAWA 
on. 
Monday, May 5th, 1941 


First Session - 3:50 P.M. Second Session - 8:15 P.M. 


en i a ee 


NOTE - Other National Meetings at Ottawa 


May 6 - Central Committee of Community Chests and Councils 
May 7 - Forty-Third innual Meeting - Victorian Order of Nurses 


DODT TUTIWARY “ADADA 
e RE du I a Ne ait Ss hlTuIN GS 
ae ee 





PRAT IVINARYVY SCENDA 
- RE du IM a Ne ait shh IN GAL 
ren aa 


en en ee 


‘try 


irst Session - 3:30 pem. - Salon 


Minutes--Twentieth {Annual Meeting. 
Communications. 

Report of the Honorary Treasurer. 

Report of the Executive Director--Part I. 
Community Chest ar.d Council Work 1940-1. 
Amendments to Constitution - By-Law I. 
Adjournment to Second Session. 


Second Session - 8:15 p.m. - Convention Hall 

President's Remarks. 

Report of the Executive Director--Part II. 

General Discussion - "THE CORRELATION OF COMMUNITY SERVICES TO 
WiR-TIVE AND POST-WAR NEEDS". 

Report of the Nominations Committee and Election of Officers. 

Unfinished or New Business. 

Adjournment. 
God Save the King 


— eee 


Nominations are now open for the Board of Governors ond u.dvisory 
Committee of the Council. 








NOTICE OF AMENDING 3Y-LAW, MAY 1941 
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ome 


BY-LAW NO. 1 


THE CANADIAN “YELPARE COUNCIL 


an 


. BE IT ENACTED by the Borrd of Governors of The Canadian 

Welfare Council as By~law Mute: One, with which is incorporated as 
(1) By-law Number One adopted by “he Council, at the first meeting of 
the incorporated body on Mey tho 2&th.,, 1934, as follows: 


The Constitution of The Canadian Welfare Council shall be 
amended in the following rospecs: 


4vu 


1. Article 1V is aiendcd by adding thereto Section 5, reading 
as follows: 

"S. All organizations cd cil individuals which were 
at the dao of Luacvnoration, members in good 
svanding cf tha urimnocpoernted body known as 'The 
Can than Covneit cc Gita and Family Welfare* shall. 
be members or 47.¢ Lusoroovated 'The Canadian 
Council on Child end Jiscily Wolfaret,™ 


Ze Artisle V1l is amenced tr -dcing thereto the following: 


te fe) TMharng maw hn an Bane-sa-«<r Chafseman for any Tiwieian. 


"3, (a) Thero my bo an Honorom, Cheirman for any Division. 


(b) Such Honorary Chaizrecn: of a Division may be 
appointod by specini xesolu%sion of the Board of 
Governors pressoc im ¢¢7n individual case as 


occasion arises, vhich ia the opinion of the 


Board of Governors justifies the conferring of 
this honevr unon wiy individusal." 


Se Article 1X is ememece as *ollLowss 
(1) By inserting after "5", tho roliovings 


"4 (1) Whore my te not mov tha. three Honorary 


(2) Tho Henoravy Viec+ residents shall be elected 
Annucl Moesing ef the Council upon the 
report of the Nevineting Comittee, from among 
persons whom tho Cow.cil desires to honour and 
poriod of at least ton 
years, mombers of cituey the Board of Governors 
or the Advisery Comniccco," 


at any 


who heave been, ? 


(2) By renumbering the present naverraph 4 of Article 1X as "5", 








ey ~2 


4. Article X is amended by adding thereto tho following: 


"6, The Council may from timo to time appoint for 
such poriod or periods as may bo thought 
desirable, an officer to be known as an Exocutive 
Treasurer, who may be & non=voting momber of the 
Board: of Governors, 


Se Article X1l1 is amended as follows: 

(1) By numboring the present paragraph as "1", 

(2) By adding thoroto the following .paragraphs: 
"2. Proporty Committec. 


(1) Thero shall be a Committoe to be known as tho: 
Property Committeo, the Chairman and mombors 
of which shall be ciccted by the Board of 
Governors of the Council for a term of throo 
years, all of the mombors thoroof boing eligible 
for ro-clection. 


(2) Vacancics occurring in the momborship of the 
_ Committee during tho currency of the said torm 
shall be filled by tho Board of Governors. 


Mah. * Rakes 6 cil a IO di eae aes ooo oe a ae inn ee nee Kalen 


(3) Tho Committco shall bo ontrusted with the 
ontire management of any propertics that may 
from timc to time be vested in tho Council, 
provided howover thet.the Committes shall not 
incur any. cxtraordinary oxpenditure without 
the authority of 2 Resolution of the Board of 
Governorse 


_ (4). Prior to tho annual mecting of the Council, 
tho Committee shall annually present a roport 
to the Board of Govornors.s 


(5) An account shall be kep’ of the receipts and 
disbursements of ths Property Comnittco 
soparate and apart from tho genoral accounts 
of the Council. 


(6) Tho Chairman of the Property Committee shall 
be chosen from among tho mombors of the Board 
of Governorse 


een ee ee ee 


"3. Regional Advisory Committoo. 


There shall be a Regional Advisory Committees to be nominated 
and elected at the Annual Mecting by the samo procedures as 
the Board of Governors, and who shall hold offico for tho 
samo poriod, but tho number shall not oxceed the number of 
members of the Board of Govornors. 








"4, Standing Committee on Constitution ond By-Laws. 


There shall be a Standing Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws to consist of the President, the Chairman of the 
Administration Committee, the Executive Director, such 
of the Honorary Counsel and such other members as the 
Board of Governors may from time to time decide. 


"5, Standing Committee on Administration. 

The President and the members of the Board of Governors 
who for the time being reside in or in the vicinity of 
Ottawa shall form a Committee on Administration, with 
power to deal, when the Board of Governors is not sitting, 
with all matters of detail which do not raise questions 
of policy." 

6, Article XV1ll is amended as follows: 


Sections 2 and 3 are amended by adding to each at the 
end of the present sentence, the following words:- 


"or a member of the Regional Advisory Committee". 


7. Article XX1l is amended by adding thereto the following: 


7. Article XXl1 is amended by adding thoreto the following: 
. (e) Executive Treasurer. 


(1) The Executive Treasurer shall devote his entire 
time to the work of the Council, and shall perform such 
duties as the Board of Governors may from time to time 
assign to him. 


(2) The Executive Treasurer may be paid such re- 
muneration as the Board of Governors may from time to 
time determine." 


PASSED by the Board of Governors and sealed with 
the Council's seal this Third day of March, A.D. 1941. 





(SY¥gned) 


_ PHILIP Se FISHER (Signed) 
f President 


Executive Director 





CANADIAN 


VOL. XVI 
NO. 9 


His Excellency the Governor General 
and 
Voluntary Welfare Service 


HE OrrawA WELFARE Bureau is privileged to enjoy vice-regal 

patronage, and to the annual meeting of the Bureau on March 

the 19th, His Excellency, the Earl of Athlone, gave a message of 
such broad significance in community service that WELFARE sought 
permission to make it available generally. 


“There are two dangers with 
which voluntary organizations are 
sometimes faced. In the first place 
there is the danger of overlapping 
so that eventually you get two or 
more organizations doing the same 
job with consequent waste of effort. 
It is not a bad sign, because in most 
cases it is due to over enthusiasm. 
But in war time our spare margin 
of effective effort is a constantly 
narrowing one, and, as in the diffi- 
cult and often despised art of diplo- 
macy, it is sometimes what we 
refrain from doing that counts most. 


“T, therefore, suggest that one of 
the most important qualities of an 
efficient voluntary organization is 
flexibility. If you see that your 
activities are encroaching on those 
of a sister organization, then if you 
possess the advantage of flexibility, 
you will be able to withdraw from 
one quarter and branch out in an- 


other, to the great advantage of all 
concerned. 

“The other danger to which 
voluntary organizations are vulner- 
able is that of becoming top heavy. 

“Now, it does not follow that 
when the work of an organization 
or a business increases in volume, 
the first thing to do is to increase 
the headquarters staff. That is fre- 
quently no remedy, but quite the 
reverse, and more staff may mean 
more work, longer hours, more ex- 
pense and less efficiency. 

“Now I suggest that when an 
additional burden is thrust on an 
organization, the redistribution of 
work among existing personnel 
should be considered first, with 
particular attention to devolving 
authority down the scale. Only 
when everything has been done to 
make the best use of what already 
exists is any increase in numbers 





justifiable. It is surprising how well 
people rise to the occasion when 
they are encouraged to accept re- 
sponsibility. It is better for a man 
or woman to act decisively and act 
quickly and sometimes make mis- 
takes than to be overcautious and 
never do anything without refer- 
ring to someone higher up.* 


“Tt is no good our talking about 
the benefits of democracy if the 
foundations on which democracy is 
built are allowed to crumble in war 
time. Voluntary effort is one of the 
main arches of these foundations. 


“Under totalitarian rule, the 
work that you are doing would all 
be taken over by the State. Now, 


*Of the Ottawa Welfare Bureau, His Excel- 
lency had this to say: 

“It seems to me that the Ottawa Welfare 
Bureau has been careful to avoid both the pit- 
falls I have mentioned. Its interests are so 
widespread; it has so many points of contact 
with both official and private social services, 
that so far from overlapping, it has become 
complementary to those services. It possesses 
the great advantage of flexibility and has be- 
come an indispensable adjunct to a whole host 
of activities connected with the life and well- 
being of the community. It is a mistake to 
imagine that these activities are relegated to 
a back place in time of war. On the contrary, 
war aggravates and multiplies the problems 
with which the Welfare Bureau normally has 
to deal.” 


there is much to be said in favour 
of the state control of public ser- 
vices, but so far as voluntary or- 
ganizations such as yours are con- 
cerned, we are opposed to it, not 
merely because a dictatorship is 
abhorrent to us on principle, not 
merely because we should regard 
state control of everything as an 
encroachment on the rights of 
private initiative, but for a much 
simpler reason—work such as yours 
would not be so well done, because 
there is always a feeling, perhaps 
wrongly, that official control is 
lacking in sympathy. 

“T understand that since the war 
began the Ottawa Welfare Bureau 
has undertaken much extra work 
in connection with the dependents 
of those serving overseas. That is 
work of the very first importance, 
for when our men go overseas to 
fight for our freedom, we are under 
a solemn obligation to see that their 
relations and dependents are well 
cared for at home, and thus relieve 
them from any anxiety as to the 
welfare of their loved ones whom 
they have left behind.” 








A BETTER WORLD 
“WE MUST GO ON THINKING LESS ABOUT OURSELVES AND MORE 
FOR ONE ANOTHER; FOR SO, AND SO ONLY, CAN WE HOPE TO 
MAKE THE WORLD A BETTER PLACE AND LIFE A WORTHIER 
THING.” His Majesty the King. 








DECENT DEMOCRACY 
“I WOULD ASK NO ONE TO DEFEND A DEMOCRACY WHICH IN 
TURN WOULD NOT DEFEND EVERYONE IN THE NATION AGAINST 
WANT AND PRIVATION.” President Roosevelt. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS NOW 
“CERTAINLY THIS IS NO TIME TO STOP THINKING ABOUT THE 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS WHICH ARE THE ROOT 
CAUSE OF THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION WHICH IS TODAY A SUPREME 
FACTOR IN THE WORLD.” President Roosevelt. 





The Council 


Comes of Age 


EMBERS of the Canadian 
Welfare Council are called 
to the twenty-first annual 

meeting at the Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa, on Monday, May the 5th, 
1941. The Board of Governors will 
meet in the morning, the business 
sessions at 4.00 p.m., and the gen- 
eral open meeting at 8.15 p.m. 


The Central Committee of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils will 
meet on Tuesday, May the 6th, at 
930 a.m., while the Victorian Order 
of Nurses for Canada will meet 
Wednesday, May the 7th. 

This year’s sessions will be strict- 
ly ‘business, which will be heavy 
and significant. The stress of today’s 
living is showing strains upon the 
social structure in the national area, 
and in the community. Co-ordina- 
tion of war and welfare services 
proceeds more hopefully than last 
year, but greater and more over- 
shadowed vistas are opening in the 
stupendous changes in the whole 
economy of our life, in the shift 
in occupation and population, in 
realization of the stunning problems 
of the aftermath, no matter what 
the outcome of the war. Down into 
the community and up from the 
community these problems are 
surging. Old methods, old institu- 
tions, the laissez-faire of our volun- 
tary, and of our casually organized 
public services, like the old demo- 
cratic way of life, can only survive, 


Founded within two years of the last 
war to afford a centre for social 
planning, the Council will review 
two decades of work this spring. 


if steeled, disciplined, submitted to 
the controls of efficient organization 
and administration against nations 
with their life moving to the pre- 
cision of the totalitarian schedule. 


Upon the members and governors 
of the Canadian Welfare Council 
rests an important, a disconcerting 
responsibility if the Council is to 
make the contribution in thought, 
planning and action, for which two 
decades of experience have equip- 
ped it. It must go on, or go out, 
in its immediate determination to 
face with courage or to defer in un- 
certainty the tasks, its own past 
and purpose impose upon it. 


So, read the Past President’s 
“When the Guns Cease Fire’, look 
about your own agency and com- 
munity, and the community of 
Canada, ask yourself “What do I 
know about the social needs of the 
people, and sane meeting of them, 
if we are to keep a stable Canada, 
in a torn and passing world?” And 
decide to make a beginning by 
coming to the 


21st Annual Meeting of The 
Canadian Welfare Council, Ot- 
tawa, May the 5th: the Chests 
and Councils Meeting on May 
the 6th, and staying over for the 
43rd Annual Meeting of the 
Victorian Order of Nurses, one of 
the finest welfare services in the 


Dominion. C.W. 


PLAN TO BE IN OTTAWA, MAY 5, 6, 7. 
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The Canadian 
War Services 


HE Canadian War Services 
Fund opened its national 
campaign on March the 


24th with a swing and unity that, 
in itself, was a gift to the people 
from whom it was seeking gifts. In 
the imagination which invited Mr. 
Wendell Willkie to Canada, and in 
the fine imagery, energy, and un- 
doubted affection with which Mr. 
Willkie pleaded for unified dedica- 
tion in succour to “our common 
Mother Country”, Canada received 
a vitalizing inspiration which drove 
forward her purpose and will to 
battle. Her people have been seek- 
ing some such outlet for their un- 
doubted unity of spirit and desire: 
in this magnificent launching of the 
War Services Fund, man, purpose, 
and practical objective met: of the 
result there can be no doubt. 


The application of the joint 
planning and money raising prin- 
ciple of the community funds to 
the national field and to the war 
services, in spite of all the difficul- 
ties,—and in the initial effort they 
have been almost frustrating—is 
likely to be abundantly justified: 
its very success will impose fresh 
responsibility upon the community 
services to carry far the correlation 
of their efforts this autumn across 
Canada, and in application to 
agencies within the community. For 
the community services are essen- 
tially local, in their organization, 
work, financing and management, 
even the local branches of great 


Order and co-operation progress among our 
war services, and public sympathy is undoubt- 
edly responding to the call for partnership. 


Fund 


national services being compara- 
tively autonomous. It could not be 
otherwise in a diverse, democratic, 
sparsely settled land, with its 
larger centres of population, on the 
whole, widely separated. The re- 
lationship of the community service 
is to the municipal and the provin- 
cial public authorities: there is 
lacking the direct reserve power to 
require compliance with program- 
mes that are wise and necessary, 
which in war time, the country has 
insisted upon imposing upon the 
Minister of National War Services. 
For great as must be the gratitude 
of Canadians to the six National 
organizations which have given this 
heartening democratic demonstra- 
tion of ability to seek the greater 
common good in common effort. 
some meed of debt is due the 
patience and firmness of the 
Honourable Mr. Gardiner and his 
departmental officials in bringing 
together, and finally persuading 
into free agreement, such strong 
entities as the groups in the War 
Services Fund. With charters and 
controls, if any, varying under nine 
provincial administrations and 
hundreds of municipal by-laws and 
regulations, the community services 
have to be strong in self-discipline. 

The Dominion set-up is ingenious 
in its preservation of respective 
rights and obligations between the 
public authority and the voluntary 
war services, and among the latter 
themselves. The War Services De- 








partment requires the registration 
of all appeals, national or local for 
war services. For these major na- 
tional war services, it gave its offices 


participating agency thereon. To it 
the funds collected will be paid, and 
by it they will be voted and ad- 
vanced, as required, and approved 


in the creation of the National War 
Charities Advisory Fund Board, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. 
C. L. Burton, of Toronto, composed 
of representatives of the participat- 


for the operations of the different 
agencies. 

The total budget, as finally allot- 
ted and approved (including cam- 
paign costs) provides: 





ing agencies and co-opted citizens. War Peace 

re Yan Services Time Total 
With this Board rests the respon- Can. Legion.....$ 916,100 $ 916,100 
2. os i - as By. OF Gi. .... 705,000 705,000 
sibility of examining programmes cai. Army. 9675100 $459,000 —_1,4262100 
‘ = . VeA. .. . 1,283,000 458,000 1,741,000 
and —_— of the os a Y.W.C.A. 0 "240,465 © 49,500 289,965 
service: rec o ROR e  cccccccns 104,000 104,000 
services, and recommending to the $4,215,665 $966,500 $5,182,165 


Minister policy re campaign dates, 


The aggregate of these require- 
totals, ete. 


ments was then expanded by 
$317,835 to $5,500,000 to provide 
for unforeseen needs, possible 
shrinkages, deficits in territorial 
quotas, and a reserve in any amount 
not so required. C.W. 


The budget, having been thus 
decided upon, a campaign commit- 
tee was set up, and a special board 
of trustees has been incorporated, 
with no executive officials of any 





WELFARE MARCHES ON! 


AuTuMN is the usual time of the major community appeals in Canada, but ever 
since its foundation the Federation des Oeuvres in Montreal has associated its 
appeal with the Lenten season. On March 20th, its campaign chairman (the Hon. 
Philippe Brais, K.C.) announced “a miracle of charity” with the fortnight drive 
for $441,500 going over its objective by $32,158.35, due, said Mr. Brais, “to the 
working man and woman, the small store-keeper, the housewife, the school child, 
and the man and woman, last year on the relief roll and this year on the pay 
roll.” The parish teams raised nearly half the total, reaching 123% of their total. 
Special names gave a third of the entire sum; school children gave $35,000. 

Peterborough, than which there is no more vital and growing city in the East, 
launched a combined war and welfare services drive in January, having completed 
plans, prior to the arrangement of the Canadian War Services Campaign for 
March. The objective of $85,000 was exceeded by more than 50% with a total 
of $127,653. 

Both these campaigns came close upon the income tax and war savings 
campaigns, and the announcement of a whacking budget and taxation of April. 
While money is evidently loose in Canada, the sense of responsibility of the mass 
of our people is apparently awakened too, and aware of obligations both on the 
war and home front. 


wn 








This Token 
of Freedom 


HAVE on my desk a little book— 

a little book small enough to 

put in your pocket and only 
sixty pages long. You cannot buy 
this book; it is not for sale. Very 
few people have it. It is one of the 
documents of this war. But it is not 
a secret document, although it is a 
treaty. I think that never in history 
has there been such a treaty. It is 
a treaty between Britain and her 
exiled children. 

Did you not wonder at the un- 
exampled behaviour of the children 
who went to the bottom of the sea 
in the torpedoed City of Benares? 
Have you not wondered at their 
quiet, self-controlled behaviour— 
you few who have come into con- 
tact with any of these little pil- 
grims? Well, if you wondered, this 
little book gives you a clue. 

Children as they depart from the 
shores of Britain have this book 
put into their hands. The title page 
says: “This Token of Freedom was 
given to me. when I was . 
years old, by someone who loved 
these words and knew what they 
meant, and knew why I must 
cherish them and hold them sacred 
as long as I live.” 

It contains a summary of all the 
things that Britain is fighting for. 


But it was not compiled in a Pro-. 


paganda Ministry. The story of 
how it came about is something 
like this: Britons who love their 
country and some Americans living 
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Many inquiries have been made about “the 
little book” given to children from Overseas 
as they left for Canada. Dorothy Thompson 
describes it, and more, in a_ broadcast. 


in England thought that the chil- 
dren departing should take with 
them a memorial of Britain, and 
a memorial to the parents and 
brothers and sisters and to the 
cause they leave behind them. It 
had to be something so convincing 
and so beautiful that it would burn 
its words unforgettably into the 
mind of the child reader. It had to 
be something so immortal that no 
matter what happened to Britain 
the children who understood its 
meaning would carry Britain for- 
ever in their hearts and pass the 
torch on to their children. Some- 
thing that would make British 
children coming to North America 
into a new migration of little pil- 
grims—not pilgrim fathers but pil- 
grim children. 

Now, who should write such a 
little book on Britain’s war for 
Britain’s departing children? When 
the people who felt this need asked 
themselves this question, they knew 
that the book was already written. 
It had been written for two thous- 
and years, decade by decade and 
century by century, by all the great 
men who loved freedom and lived 
and wrote and died for it. That race 
of heroes were Greeks and Italians 
and Frenchmen and British men 
and Americans. They had written 
the words that have kept the 
kingly spirit and the dream of true 
democracy alive in this world for 
all the thousand years, and who 
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had a vision of the future not yet 
realized. They are the prophets of 
the Bible; they are Plutarch and 
Pericles and Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, Dante and Lincoln, and many, 
many others. 


And so this little book, called 
THIS TOKEN OF FREEDOM, is 
written by the greatest men who 
ever lived, to tell these child pil- 
grims what it is that the people of 
Britain are dying for. And the pro- 
logue is written by Geoffrey 


Chaucer, who wrote when the 
English tongue was fresh and 
young—this prayer: “Oh, thou 


whatsoever thou be that knittest 
all bonds of things, look on this 
wretched earth; we men that be 
not a foul part but a fair part of so 
great a work, we be tormented in 
this sea of fortune. Withdraw thou 
and restrain the ravishing floods 
and fasten and firm the earth stable, 
with that same bond with which 
thou governest the heaven that is 
SO large.” 


Nothing in this book tells the 
children that the cause of freedom 
is to be cheaply rewon in this world. 
It tells a tale of a thousand years 
of suffering for freedom, and of 
battles often nearly lost but always 
won in the end. But it also tells 
them of the world that sometime 
will be. A Hindu poet, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, has this message for 
the future when the war is over: 


Where the mind is without fear and 
the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been 
broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls; 


Where words come out of the depth 
of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its 
arms toward perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason 
has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by 
Thee, into ever-widening thought 
and action; 

Into that heaven of freedom, my 
Father, let my country awake. 
These youngsters are reminded 

that Hitler isn’t anything new. 

There have been innumerable little 

or big enemies in the world since 

its beginning. The great English 
poet, William Blake, says to them: 

Let Liberty, the chartered right of 
Englishmen, 

Won by our fathers in many a 
glorious field, 

Ennerve my soldiers; let Liberty 

Blaze in each countenance and fire 
the battle. 

And here’s a word for the enemy— 
a high scornful word: 

The enemy fights in chains, invisible 
chains, but heavy, 

Their minds are fettered. Then how 
can they be free? 

Little girls are reminded that it 
was a girl who brought England to 
one of her highest moments—Queen 
Elizabeth. And here, for the little 
girl sailing to a new land over dan- 
gerous seas, here are Elizabeth’s 
words to her troops just before the 
great Armada: 

“Let tyrants fear. I have placed 

my chiefest strength in the hearts 

of my subjects. Therefore I am 
come amongst you, being resolv- 
ed in the midst of heat of battle 
to live and die amongst you all, 








to lay down for my God and my 
people my honour and my blood, 
even in the dust. I know I have 
the body of a weak and feeble 
woman; but I have the heart and 
stomach of a King and of a King 
of England, too.” 


And here is Shakespeare. Some- 
times I dream that he will live 
again, reincarnated after this war, 
to write new dramas of heroes. But 
from his grave he says: 

This England never did, nor 

never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a con- 

queror . . 

Come the three corners of the 

world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought 

shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but 

true. 

And the idea is this, which ap- 
pears over and over again in all 
the great writings of Britons and 
Americans, that no one can conquer 
free men; they can only conquer 
themselves by forgetting the things 
they live by. The things people 
live by are expressed in words. 
These children are urged to cherish 
these words. In this little book, 
John Milton says to them: 

“Books are not dead things. . 

as good almost kill a man as kill 

a good book ... he who destroys 

a good book kills reason itself 

. strikes at that ethereal and 


fifth essence, the breath of reason; 
slays an immortality rather than 
a life.” 


Yes, says THIS TOKEN OF 
FREEDOM, the spirit of freedom 
is immortal. Great Britain is more 
than geography, more than empire 
and seas and isles. Great Britain 
is what we believe it to be. Well, as 
I have said, you can’t buy this 
book. It’s the property of the little 
pilgrims who come to us from 
castles and slums, each with the 
new Pilgrim’s Progress, this little 
Prayer Book of Freedom, in his 
hands. But because they bring it 
over here, no one can say that they 
come empty-handed. And when 
they hear bad news from home, 
here are strong words from the 
Bible to comfort them — words 
which run across the inside cover 
of their sacred book, in big letters: 

“And some there be who have no 

memorial, who are perished as 

though they had never been . . 

But these were merciful men, 

whose righteousness hath not 

been forgotten. And with their 

seed shall continually remain a 

good inheritance, and their chil- 

dren are within the Covenant. 

Their seed standeth fast, and 

their children for their sakes. 

Their seed shall remain forever, 

and their glory shall not be 

blotted out.” 





THE LITTLE THINGS 
“REMEMBER TOO, IT IS THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT—IT 


WAS THE LITTLE BOATS 
DUNKIRK POSSIBLE.” 


THAT 


MADE THE EVACUATION OF 
The Marchioness of Reading. 
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When the Guns 
Cease Fire 


HE social order of the pre-war 
world is being shattered. We 
think of cracking bombs, of 

great fires sweeping through large 
areas and cities; of ancient cathe- 
drals tumbled in ruins, destruction 
everywhere and more to come. The 
news becomes more and more 
ominous. 


More than buildings and more 
than human lives are being destroy- 
ed. Ideas on which older civiliza- 
tions were based are dying, or being 
radically changed and new ideas on 
which a new form of civilization will 
be built are being brought to birth. 
Of course, change is always going 
on, and it was going on quite rapidly 
before the war. The world is always 
being destroyed and always being 
remade. But then there are often 
long periods in which the destruc- 
tion of the old and the creation of 
the new blends so slowly into each 
other as not to be greatly noticed. 
The present generation have not 
known that sort of quiet growth, for 
it ceased about the time of the Boer 
War and new challenging currents 
of power began to flow. 

Hitler is perfectly right when he 
says there must be a new world 
order, but not based upon his ideals. 

What kind of a world will this be? 
It may be a worse world, or it may 
be a better one, but it most certainly 
will not be the same. The pessimists 
have adequate evidence. They say 
it will be an impoverished world, 


The time to plan is now, if 
we are going to face post-war 
problems with an outpouring of 
thought, instead of money only. 


F. N. STaAPLEFORD 


that accumulated wealth is being 
destroyed. England, for example, is 
spending more than Forty-Four 
Million Dollars per day on the war, 
and to do so is cashing in on her 
foreign assets on which a consider- 
able amount of her national income 
was formerly based. Then there is 
the immense destruction of pro- 
perty. Rebuilding the ruined cities 
of England and the continent will 
not be an easy task. There will be 
the legacy of hate left by the war. 
What is the world to do with this 
whole generation of German youth, 
trained to be hard and _ strong, 
trained to give their best for Ger- 
many and their lives if necessary to 
exalt Germany in some mystical 
fashion which completely wipes out 
any ideas of right and wrong where 
the interests of Germany are con- 
cerned? 

There is the huge problem of 
homeless people driven out by war 
or persecution. The economic and 
social relationships which gave 
them life have been destroyed. The 
problem of the passions of hate 
aroused against the Jew in so many 
different countries will not die down 
at once. Then there is the problem 
of changing an industrial order, 
keyed with the main purpose of 
serving a war economy, back to 
peace production. The whole credit 
and economic structure of the world 








has been almost shattered, the 
normal channels of world trade cut 
off. There will be social unrest and 
dissatisfaction — already ominous 
before the war—and which will un- 
doubtedly demand more resolute 
measures of social change. The 
greatest indictment of present day 
civilization, apart from its inability 
to solve international disputes, lies 
in the long queues of jobless men 
and women who lined up before 
labor exchanges trying to get the 
job which, week after week, was 
denied them. A corollary of this is, 
of course, the long lines of relief 
applicants waiting for the voucher 
or the basket of food which will 
keep body and soul together. Such 
facts argue that the world will in- 
evitably be poorer from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, and perhaps in 
for a long period of social and inter- 
national anarchy. 

But there is too the side of the 
angels, the more hopeful view 
which, while not overlooking these 
tremendous difficulties, can see ten- 
dencies in the world which, if widely 
understood and backed by thought- 
ful people, will work out into a new 
and better form of social and inter- 
national life. 


Britain to the Fore Again 

Leadership in rebuilding a new 
world and social order will rest more 
on the shoulders of Great Britain 
than on any other single country. 
She is being prepared mentally by 
a grim situation. Retreat is cut off 
as by a wall of fame: she can only 
go forward or else give up all hope. 
If England comes out of this war 
victorious, she will have pre-emi- 
nent prestige in the world. She set 
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up alone the barriers against what 
looked like an all-destroying tide of 
despotism. She found within herself 
the resources of courage to confront 
the immense powers against her. 
When the hour was darkest, Great 
Britain and her King prayed in 
Westminster Abbey to a ripple of 
ironical amusement throughout 
Germany. But the British are never 
to be so feared as when they pray, 
for their day of prayer was not only 
an appeal to their God for help, but 
it was also an immense dedication of 
everything they had, and of their 
lives. 

The creation of their war machine 
has been almost miraculous, but not 
more so than the spirit of the people. 
The world has gazed in stupified 
wonder. There was not a country in 
Europe, hardly a leader in the 
United States, even here in Canada 
but few who did not fear the end 
of England. Only British courage 
stood at bay, but with it came Dun- 
kirk, the Defence of Britain, the 
Jervis Bay, Libya, Somaliland, 
Eritrea, Ethiopia, the glorious part- 
nership with Greece in arms. 


Hitler and Mussolini were agreed 
about one thing, the inefficiency and 
decadence of democracy, and par- 
ticularly of Great Britain, an old 
tired nation whose day was past. 
Yet, that England is turning the 
tide against the totalitarian nations, 
and what Great Britain thinks will 
have an immense influence in the 
world of the future. 


What are some of the character- 
istics and assets of the new world 
and social order that Britain will 
build? 








The Common Man Comes Up 

It is a social order which will be 
preoccupied with the condition and 
life of the common man. Great 
changes had already taken place in 
the life of England. The general 
level of life rose for the masses and 
fell for the classes. Great Britain is 
now united as never before in her 
history. 

There is no complete break with 
the past, but there is a more rapid 
flow of life and the rate of change is 
greatly accelerated. Labour leaders 
have a large part in the control of 
the war effort. Your workmen in 
Britain, who are working twelve 
hours a day, foregoing customary 
holidays and restricted in their free- 
dom to change jobs, are submitting 
to all this cheerfully. They will 
expect, however, additional protec- 
tion, particularly against unemploy- 
ment, and a greater share of the 
production of industry, and in all 
this it will not be a case of aristo- 
cratic leaders deciding what, in their 
beneficence, they will do for labour. 
Labour will have its own leaders and 
its own thought-out programme 
about what it wants done and how 
it can be done. The common man 
will come into his own, not through 
rioting and barricades in the street. 
There is an immense commonsense 
resident in the working people of 
England, and a tremendous respect 
for law. It will be a step-by-step 
process, and each step painfully 
worked out. The great code of social 
legislation already in the statute 
books will be enlarged. 


It is significant that, with the Hun 
at the gate and England spending 
wealth and labour lavishly to save 


her very existence, not one of these 
acts has been repealed, but has 
been strengthened and added to. 
Social assistance to the aged, the 
ill, the needy, has been increased 
to meet mounting costs. 

Social Security 

One of the foremost objectives in 
the post-war world will be the at- 
tainment of social security. Nothing 
is so fruitful of social discontent as 
the feeling of insecurity. In Canada, 
when things were at their worst, one 
man in four was unemployed. The 
people who were employed could 
not trust tomorrow. People are not 
appalled by a lower standard of liv- 
ing, provided that it is generally 
shared, but they want to know that 
effort will bring its reward, that 
there is some sort of stability in life, 
that they are not standing at the 
edge of an abyss, wondering when 
they will topple over. 

Our country alone cannot achieve 
this social security. If the world 
could be stabilized so that nations 
would not fear the outbreak of war, 
it could be stabilized economically 
so that there would be a freer inter- 
change of products, less danger of 
over-production, and a more stabi- 
lized internal economy. The quest 
for security in employment and 
living conditions within any coun- 
try is dependent, in large measure 
on the establishment of interna- 
tional security and _ international 
trade. 

An End to Nationalism 

Some sort of European system 
will be erected in which fierce na- 
tionalism will be modified. England 
faced this need in that breathtaking 
offer to France to merge Empires. 








Little countries see nationalism 
shattered with their shields of neu- 
trality. In Canada and throughout 
the Empire, wider vistas open. Even 
in the United States—one of the 
strongholds of a_ self-complacent 
nationalism—the narrowing Atlan- 
tic ocean is causing realization that 
they are part of the world. We all 
share the hazards of a world order 
and enjoy its benefits. The League 
of Nations is dead but something 
newer, more vital, better organized, 
with more rock-ribbed determina- 
tion behind it will take its place. 


Community of Resources 


Some sort of pooling of the raw 
products of the world, with fair and 
equal access of all nations to them 
will have to be accepted. The great 
grievances of the totalitarian 
powers, that England, France, The 
Netherlands, and Belgium had the 
advantage of great colonial empires 
from which they could draw the raw 
products necessary to their indus- 
tries has been recognized by Great 
Britain, who, before this present 
war, offered to examine the problem 
with the totalitarian powers if some 
assurance were given of a business- 
like, peaceful discussion of the 
subject. Some general equitable 
understanding, will be one of the 
guarantees of future peace. 


The State for the Citizen 


There must be more closely knit 
organization of the state to achieve 
the welfare of the individual. Hit- 
ler’s ideals and objectives would 
bring the world back to barbarism, 
but he has shown what can be done 
in the way of progress and organiza- 
tion, what can really happen when 
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a nation focusses its effort, in a co- 
ordinated way, upon the achieve- 
ment of national objectives. 

Had all that tremendous power of 
organization, that weaving of the 
brawn and brain of a nation into one 
concerted effort been devoted to 
making the Germans the most en- 
lightened, the happiest, the best fed 
and best housed people in the world, 
how different today’s story! 

The democracies must be indicted 
of waste and inefficiency. The state 
of society in which there are millions 
of bushels of wheat lying out on 
Canadian prairies and people living 
in Canadian cities without sufficient 
bread, must pass away. Such a dis- 
organized and jumbled world is 
being pounded to pieces. Hitler will 
never be beaten until his. own 
methods of careful, patient organi- 
zation, the knitting together of all 
forces, the complete national co- 
operation to obtain a common end, 
are adopted by Great Britain and 
the Empire. 

That process of national organi- 
zation has been going rapidly for- 
ward. When it becomes more com- 
plete, and is operated by free people 
and not by slaves, by those who are 
stimulated to think, not trained to 
blind obedience, the advantage will 
swing more and more to the side of 
the free nations. But complete, co- 
ordinated, national effort must 
come first. 


Re-organizing a more secure and 
happier world is entirely within the 
possibilities of human effort. What 
can be done in war can be done in 
peace. There are tremendous tech- 
nical problems in trying to co-ordi- 
nate and administer a well-articu- 





lated social and economic life, but 
given the will and determination, it 
can be done. 


Social Courage 

There will have to be courage in 
social experiments. Had Great 
Britain, during the past ten years 
of seeming peace, given a tithe of 
her present courageous and ener- 
getic leadership, in all probability 
there would have been no war at all. 
There must be courage in interna- 
tional relationships, and there must 
be courage in social planning. The 
slums are being bombed, dreary, 
soul-destroying areas where no 
brightness nor beauty live. They 
will never be rebuilt. England has 
built many new homes for her 
people, but now whole cities will 
have to be replanned, with some 
beauty for the eye to rest upon, 
some touch of nature, places for 
children to play, recreation areas 
for adults. To tear down immense 
areas of cities and re-plan and re- 
build was an enterprise deemed too 
costly and formidable. It has to be 
done now. The whole circle of social 
life has been similarly smashed and 
calls for new social controls, with a 
new vigor in social planning and a 
new willingness to take risks. 

In the depression of the last de- 
cade, the principle was universally 
accepted that, through relief, a 
certain minimum of life would be 
guaranteed. That is a big step for- 
ward, but it isn’t good enough now. 
Governments cannot again tran- 
quilly fold their hands and allow 
huge portions of their population to 
be engulfed in idleness and unem- 
ployment. It would lead to bank- 
ruptecy anyway. The people who 
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pour out of the munition plants, 
who come from the air force, out of 
our ships at sea, out of the armies, 
back into civil life are not going to 
form up in a bread line again. 

There must be grim determina- 
tion that a more constructive solu- 
tion can be found. There has been a 
great sufficiency of very cautious, 
almost timid leadership here in 
Canada. The period following the 
war will call for something more 
courageous than that—a willingness 
to take risks to achieve great ends. 
Great Britain will show us the way 
in this, and it is to be hoped that 
we will also find a leadership with 
a courage to match our needs. 

Warmer Internationalism 

A warmer, more understanding 
fraternity will mark our social and 
international life. In times of great 
disaster petty selfishness falls away. 
The men in the last war shared the 
close, warm fellowship of the 
trenches. When they came back to 
civil life, or on leave, they did not 
have that spiritual basis of com- 
munion and fellowship with the 
people who had not known that 
unifying suffering. The rest simply 
did not understand. They will 
understand this time. It is not a 
small group who is sharing the 
danger, sharing the fellowship, and 
sharing the unit. The whole popu- 
lation of Great Britain is in danger, 
not just the armed forces. All share 
the dangers and all share the fellow- 
ship. 

The basis for a new fraternity is 
being laid, one which will stand the 
shock and needs of peace as well as 
the shock and needs of war. The 
eynic will say that when the uplift 





of this war emotion has passed, eco- 
nomic and sectional selfishness will 
resume their sway again. There will 
probably be a let-down. Human 
nature could not burn at white heat 
indefinitely, but the comradeship 
bred by a deep consciousness of 
common ideals, as over against a 
disgusting paganism, cannot dissi- 
pate as if it never had been, when 
victory is achieved. A flame has 
been lit which will not go out and it 
is the opportunity and duty of the 
Christian church to feed and de- 
velop that flame. 
The Winds of God 

Pratt’s “Brebeuf and His Breth- 
ren’’, the story of the Jesuit missions 
in Canada, opens with a picture of 
the driving force which sent these 
gently cultured men, who loved 
literature and the finer things of 
life, across the seas to a new, rude 
life where they dwelt in the smoky 





tepees of Indians, where they ex- 
perienced cold and hunger, where 
they were in constant danger of 
death in its most horrible form, and 
lived in daily contact with cruelty 
and degradation. On the basis of 
reason alone, how foolish they were! 
What was it which led these men 
to their hard task? 
“The winds of God were blowing 
over France, 
Kindling the hearths and altars, 
changing vows 
Of rote into an alphabet of flame. 
The air was charged with song 
beyond the range 
Of larks, with wings beyond the 
stretch of eagles. 
Skylines unknown to maps 
broke from the mists 
And there was laughter on the 
seas.” 
Perhaps the winds of God will blow 
over England and Canada. 


—_——— 


“THE ROUTINE TASK” 


‘“Anp there shall be upon the Earth distress of nations, with perplexity . . 


. And 


when these things begin to come to pass then look wp and lift up your heads; for 


your redemption draweth nigh.” 


This text sets the tone of the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Council 
for Social Service of the Church of England in Canada. 
Of necessity, new and continued obligations have been undertaken by the 


Council for Social Service in relation to war services. Such headings in the 
Report as Port Chaplaincy, Refugees and British War Guests, Promotion of 
Work among the Troops, Auxiliary Services, Chaplaincy Services, Internment 
Camps, Commendation Cards for Soldiers, give one some idea of the extension 
of the Council’s task brought on by the circumstances of war. 

But in spite of this added load, there is expressed a determination that peace 
time services shall not be curtailed nor neglected. This resolve is summed up in 
Archbishop Owen’s charge to his Toronto Synod—‘Keep on with the Church’s 
routine tasks in the parish and in the mission field. These must be better done. 
Neglect these and we weaken the very fabric of our Dominion . . . It is our whole 
strength that is needed for the country, the Church and our homes.” 

In emphasizing the importance of home services, the Council for Social 
Service has seconded the cry of social welfare agencies throughout the country, 
for war services have an appeal and a glamour that, without watchful care, tend 
to extinguish the fact of every day needs amongst our people. 


For study, we commend the two sections “The Parish and Social Service” 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Registration of 


The War Charities Act is designed to 
protect the public and the reputable war 
appeal alike. What of civilian appeals? 


Welfare Appeals 


nN Juty, 1940, provision was made for the appointment by the 
Canadian Welfare Council and the Central Committee of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of a special Committee to study the 
application to ordinary welfare appeals of regulations and controls 
comparable to those imposed under the War Charities Act upon war 


or patriotic canvassing. 


This Committee was representative of provincial and municipal 
welfare services, national and local voluntary services. Its report has 
available. 


now been issued and made widely 

Ordinary charitable appeals, of 
course, rest within the purview of 
provincial and municipal regulation. 
It is basic that there these controls 
should remain so the proposals, 
now advanced, contemplate the 
enactment of concurrent legislation 
in all nine provinces, conferring 
permissive powers upon all muni- 
cipalities to prescribe suggested 
procedures for the registration of 
all charitable appeals within their 
jurisdiction. In other words, pro- 
vincial enabling powers, with “local 
option” as to their exercise, are 
recommended. 

One clause in the proposed mea- 
sure makes clear that it would not 
apply to ordinary religious, educa- 
tional and similar services already 
governed by special acts of incor- 
poration or charters. 

The need for these controls is 
not merely a war development, 
though war’s demands emphasize 
the wisdom of better regulation. 
The House to House Collections 
Act, passed by the British Parlia- 
ment in 1939, followed on nearly a 
decade of study and representation, 


while already several states of the 
United States have similar pro- 
visions. In Canada only the major 
cities of Montreal, Toronto, Van- 
couver, Winnipeg and Hamilton 
have developed reasonably ade- 
quate local registrations of chari- 
table appeals. 


The purpose of such control is to 
safeguard the giving public and the 
bona fide voluntary charity alike, 
for both require protection against 
exploitation by the unscrupulous 
promoter, or the carelessness of ‘fly 
by night’ organizations. 

Legislation such as now suggested 
should assure better planning and 
better co-ordination in welfare ser- 
vices as well as in appeals in the 
local community, because co-oper- 
ation in the elimination of duplica- 
tion in services must naturally 
precede elimination of duplication 
in appeals. 


Provincial-Municipal Features 

The provincial legislation would 
apply to all appeals of a province- 
wide nature, or within unorganized 
territory, and would be administer- 








ed through provincial officials with 
a citizen advisory board. ihe pro- 
vince would retain a registry of 
municipal enactments, which, it is 
proposed, should conform to certain 
provincial minima. 

The municipal by-law outlined 
would require that applications for 
tag days, or campaigns of any kind, 
would be submitted to a_ board, 
representative of the municipal 
authorities, the citizen body, and 
the operating social services them- 
selves. Such regulation is not de- 
signed to eliminate this or that 
appeal, or to bring in any type of 
“big stick” control, but rather to 
provide a means whereby any 
necessary and adequate appeal is 
given protection and, by implica- 
tion, commendation in its appeal 
to the public. 

No definite line of action is being 
urged upon any provincial legisla- 
ture, or upon any municipality. 
Rather, all available information as 
to the possible working out of such 
provisions is now offered, in the 
hope that different local communi- 
ties, within their own jurisdiction, 
and groups of agencies, national 
and local, will examine the project 
carefully. They will then be able to 





make such adaptations as may be 
necessary in the differing circum- 
stances of their different communi- 
ties, and approach their provincial 
authorities for enabling legislation 
in such terms as seem to suit each 
province, or, in fact, each larger 
city. If and as the provincial 
authorities confer these powers 
upon the municipal authorities 
within the respective provinces, 
then the latter can enact such 
municipal regulations, by-laws, etc. 
as may suit the individual case. 

The multiplicity and frequency 
of appeals of a local nature, tag 
days, special campaigns, ete. are 
apt to be confusing and irritating 
to the general public at any time, 
but in the present necessity of 
conservation, time and_ resources 
needed for the major war effort 
may be frittered away in more or 
less irresponsible and unrelated en- 
deavours, unless there is more co- 
operative control. 

The average Canadian com- 
munity does want to put its house 
in better order, both for its war 
and community effort. At the pre- 
sent time, and in this conviction, 
these suggestions have been pub- 
lished at this time. 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS 


Tue Minister of Finance, the Hon. J. L. Ilsley, has announced that, as from April 
7, 1941, the income tax exemptions, allowable for donations to war services will 





be the same-—10% 


as applicable to all religious, charitable, and educational 


purposes. This replaces the 50% deduction, previously permissible for war 


donations to certain specified services. 


Because of the date of the change—with the impending budget—a special 
provision, allowing for a 40% deduction, will apply to contributions to the 
Canadian War Services Fund, if made not later than April 7th and paid not later 


than December 3lst, 1941. 





C.W. @ 


Britain Uses 


Circular 2283, February 1941, of the 
British Ministry of Hea!th, is another 
evidence of the gibraltar-like steadi- 
ness of British thinking under fire. 


Existing Services 


HE British authorities are not 

being stampeded even under 

conditions such as no other 
people in history have been called 
upon to endure. Insofar as deter- 
mination and ingenuity can bring 
it about, the ordinary resources of 
the country, even under siege, are 
to be adapted to unusual needs. So, 
the Ministry now asks, in even 
tone, that in addition to the special 
services (such as sick bays) being 
provided in connection with evacu- 
ation, all the Local Authorities’ 
normal health and welfare services 
shall “be fully extended to all 
evacuated and homeless persons 
coming into their areas—whether 
billeted or privately accommodated 
—in the same way as to the ordin- 
ary inhabitants, and that the new- 
comers to the area should be 
acquainted with the services avail- 
able”. In other words, eaisting 
services are being expanded and 
adapted to meet the need of these 
transient and homeless persons. 
Arrangements for dealing with in- 
fectious disease, even of epidemic 
proporitons, are to follow the same 


line with collaboration among 
neighbouring communities author- 
ized where practicable. 

Provisions for assuring immedi- 
ate medical service are to be as 
simple and expeditious as possible, 
particularly in extensive rural dis- 
tricts in which calls by the ordinary 
residents are few, but where con- 
siderable numbers of homeless 
people are now domiciled. In some 
areas, necessary services for evacu- 
ated persons are being provided by 
the panel or “open choice” system. 
The Local Authorities are enjoined 
to review the situation and make 
sure arrangements are adequate to 
meet the needs of the situation. 


General hospital treatment, al- 
ready provided as a direct respon- 
sibility of the Ministry of Health, 
for all unaccompanied, evacuated 
children, is now extended to all 
other homeless and evacuated per- 
sons. 


Reimbursement for expenditures 
to Local Authorities is to be pro- 
vided under the Civil Defence 
appropriation. E.G. 


nt et 


Our Neighbours 


“Co-ordinate 


oMMunIrTy Chests and Coun- 
cils commenting on the 
appointment of a Defence 
Co-ordinator of Health, Welfare 
und Recreation Activities by the 


9 


The Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., make some suggestions re auxiliary 
war services in the recreation field. 


United States Government sees in 
it recognition of responsibility for 
dealing with conditions created by 
the National Defense Programme 
and of its acceptance of the plan- 








ning of leisure time services outside 
the camps and barracks as well as 
within. It is, says “C.C.C.” acknow- 
ledging that morale must be main- 
tained for defense workers whether 
in uniform or working jeans. 

The demand of industry and of 
the army has drawn the bread- 
winners from their homes and 
herded them into other communi- 
ties, ill prepared in many instances 
to take care of the sudden influx. 
The resources of welfare agencies 
have been taxed to the utmost in 
an attempt to meet the resulting 
difficulties and problems. 

The closest co-operation among 
all voluntarily supported agencies 
is urged in an adequate programme 
of recreation in defense communi- 
ties. A single unified administration 
of recreation activities is suggested 
with local execution but the financ- 
ing of such recreation by Govern- 
ment funds. “C.C.C.”’s suggestions 
are thus summarized in a memor- 
andum, recently issued. 


“The national defense program 
should include as an essential part, 





Federal-State Relations 


to the South 


HE Social Security Act makes 
no provision for unemploy- 
ment assistance as such. The 

Federal public assistance program- 
mes under the Social Security Act 
relate only to old age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the blind. 
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adequate provision for recreation 
services to soldiers, sailors and in- 
dustrial defense workers in the 
communities in the vicinity of the 
cantonments and defense industry 
centres. 

In view of the probable long- 
character of the national 
defense program, this recreation 
program should be financed by 
public funds. To that end, sufficient 
public funds should be appropriated 
both to provide and operate recre- 
ation facilities in the defense 
communities. 


range 


The voluntarily-supported agen- 
cies in the local communities should 
co-operate with the Federal Co- 
ordinator in planning the facilities 
so provided, and in releasing trained 
personnel to operate the same. 

Unless or until the need for a 
national campaign by privately 
supported leisure-time agencies to 
raise funds from the general public 
shall have been demonstrated, no 
such national campaign should be 
undertaken.” 


Dominion-Provincial relations in social 
security are so to the fore that WEL. 
FARE offers this succint summary of 
our neighbour’s present system by 
courtesy of the Social Security Board. 


Under the United States grant- 
in-aid system, it is clearly under- 
stood that the Federal-State pro- 
grammes are administered by the 
States rather than by the Federal 
Government. The public assistance 
programmes are intended to enable 
‘the several States to make more 





adequate provision’ for certain 
needy groups. The Federal func- 
tions in connection with these pro- 
grammes, therefore, are confined to 
such oversight as is necessary to 
give assurance ‘that the various 
provisions of the Social Security 
Act are being carried out by the 
States which administer these plans, 
and to offer such services and advice 
as the States request of the Social 
Security Board. 

The basis on which the Federal 
grants are made to the States is 
the State plan. Certain mandatory 
requirements of these plans are set 
forth in Titles I, IV, and X of the 
Social Security Act. In order to 
help the States to present their 
plan on a rational basis, the Board 
has developed a guide for submittal 
of such plan materials. Such plans 
are usually voluminous, since they 
contain not only the legal basis and 
administrative regulations, but 
manuals for operation of the pro- 
grammes in the States and their 
political subdivisions and all con- 
tinuing bulletins and instructions 
issued by the States to their staff 
members. 

The Social Security Board utilizes 
a standard form for all grant pro- 
cedures, and issues special instruc- 
tions concerning administrative 
expenditures. These thus really 
suggest methods of State financial 
planning and budgetting. 

Considerable material is also 
supplied to the States for advice 


and guidance such as the Legisla- 
tive Manual and the Guide to 
Public Assistance Administration. 
One of the most valuable of these is 
a pamphlet “Supervision as an Ad- 
ministrative Process Contributing 
to Staff Development”, which pro- 
vides a suggestive approach to 
supervision at various levels. 

In the important field of person- 
nel standards the Social Security 
Board suggests certain specific re- 
quirements for standards in imple- 
menting the Social Security Act. 
The ‘Draft of a Rule’, on the other 
hand, is a helpful publication, pre- 
pared on behalf of the States, to 
guide them in the performance of 
their own responsibilities in the 
establishment of a merit system. 

The field activities of the Social 
Security Board are conducted 
through the medium of twelve 
strategically located regional and 
two territorial offices. The Regional 
Director is administratively respon- 
sible to the Executive Director of 
the Board. Representatives of the 
various Bureaus of the Board are 
assigned to these regional offices, 
responsible to the Regional Direc- 
tor in administrative matters and 
responsible to their own Bureaus 
in technical aspects. These staff 
members go through an intensive 
period of training in the Washington 
office of the Board before they are 
assigned to such field activities. 

C.W. 





NOUVEL ORGANISME DE CHARITE A QUEBEC 


On vieNT d’inaugurer 4 Québec, le “Bureau des Oeuvres de Charité Catholique” 
qui sera une oeuvre destinée 4 coordoner et a aider les oeuvres catholiques de 
cette ville. Son réle sera analogue a celui “Council of Social Agencies’’. 
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War and 


There was wanton waste in the 
idleness and dependency of 
youth in the decade of 1929- 
1939: Is there danger of similar 
wanton spending of youth today? 


Youth Employment 


ELL trained, happily placed 

youth are an increasing 

necessity in our demo- 
cracy. Their presence whether in 
the armed services or in industry is 
a present and future strength. In 
order to keep their initiative and 
resourcefulness clearly directed to- 
wards the accomplishment of a 
finer realization of the democratic 
way of life they should not be 
-alled upon to face disabilities which 
are not justified by a sound analysis 
of previous experience with employ- 
ment problems. 

This is not the time to bring 
forward all the weaknesses and 
mistakes in the handling of youth 
problems in this country during the 
last decade. On the other hand, no 
one who is deeply concerned with 
the welfare of young people can 
afford to ignore the experience 
which has come out of these years. 
From this experience we become 
keenly aware of the significance of 
maintaining a reasonably decent 
home life, of adjusting education 
wisely to the individual child, of 
analyzing trends in the labour 
market, of developing vocational 
guidance and first-rate placement 
facilities. All that can be done to 
obtain, for the individual boy and 
girl, adequate assurance of these 
essential services will, in no way, 
impair the growth of their self 
reliance. Rather, will it help to give 
them the necessary courage sensibly 


J. E. Laycock 


to tackle the major industrial 
problems of unemployment and 
inadequate wages which war’s de- 
mands for human power are obscur- 
ing rather than adjusting. 

A primary responsibility rests on 
each community to make certain 
that when they enter gainful occu- 
pation as large a proportion of 
boys and girls as possible are ade- 
quately prepared through training 
and direction suited to their indivi- 
dual needs. This may seem a simple 
axiom but one extremely difficult 
of application in our large and 
diversified country with its scat- 
tered population. 


Economic Factors 


On the economic level there are 
two outstanding problems. Al- 
though the numbers are not 
numerically large, there are boys 
and girls who find it impossible to 
remain in school because of the 
meagreness of the family income. 
A stiffening of relief regulations has 
increased the handicaps of many of 
our youth, over the compulsory 
school attendance age, in their at- 
tempts to complete high school 
work. The parents, especially, if 
they are middle-aged and have 
been on relief for a long time, have 
greater difficulty finding steady 
employment than their sixteen year 
old sons and daughters. When they 


do find work, wages are usually 
low and, with the increased cost of 
living, there is still pressure on the 
older children to leave school and 
enter employment. A small but 
significant group of boys and girls 
are thus urged to become self-sup- 
porting at an age when they might, 
with profit to themselves, their 
families and their country, remain 
in school until their training is more 
complete. It is all very well to say 
that they will make their own way 
if they have courage and initiative. 
Some of them undoubtedly will, 
but the price of success will be high 
even for these, and for the majority 
the struggle will lead to unjustifi- 
able waste. 


The second economic problem lies 
in the fact that whole communities 
in Canada lack vocational training 
facilities. Our war effort is making 
this more noticeable in all but the 
largest centres of population. The 
cost of plant and equipment is 
heavy, and many communities, 
where taxing resources are limited, 
have felt that the expense involved 
in building up modern services was 
and is prohibitive. A secondary but 
fairly constant influence is the 
knowledge that if modern services 
are made available, graduates of 
these schools will most likely find 
employment not only outside the 
boundaries of the local community, 
but outside the province as well. 
Industry’s demands will probably 
mean expansion of vocational train- 
ing facilities in urban communities 
where deficiencies exist. 


The situation, however, is more 
serious and complicated in rural 
areas where youth employment 


problems are not usually considered 
significant. Obviously, no urban 
system of vocational education can 
be adapted to country needs. But 
the need for practical courses in the 
enlarging framework of agriculture 
and in meeting the diversified capa- 
city of farm boys and girls is very 
real. Farmers are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the value of 
vocational training which is directed 
towards giving their children more 
effective equipment for taking up 
agricultural work under _present- 
day circumstances. Economic con- 
siderations hold back develop- 
ments, while there is the absence 
of broad imaginative leadership 
which cannot come from hundreds 


of small unrelated local school 
units. 

Vocational Guidance 
Vocational guidance is more 


closely related to these economic 
problems than is sometimes realiz- 
ed. It lends itself so easily to an 
involved scientific approach when 
the most thorough analysis of the 
boy’s and girl’s aptitudes cannot be 
put to practical use, if divorced 
from background, and unrelated to 
a network of training and place- 
ment. Under ideal circumstances, 
analysis, training and placement 
should merge in sensible adjust- 
ment, through the skilful relating 
of vocational guidance to the actual 
possibilities within the labour 
market, and in lines of self-support- 
ing gainful occupation. 

At the present moment, the need 
for vocational guidance is more 
obvious than ever before. In the 
future, such services will most likely 
be considered as essential’ in the 








democratic framework as education 
itself. Adequate consultant and 
guidance services can hardly ever be 
made continuously accessible in the 
small town and rural areas, but the 
‘itinerant’ clinic has established its 
worth in health, dental, and mental 
services. Why not in this field with 
assistance given by a member of 
the teaching staff acting in the 
capacity of vocational consultant, 
through interviews, discussions, 
observance of labour trends and 
professional developments? Part of 
the job of guidance must be con- 
cerned with educating parents in a 
more realistic approach to the op- 
portunities which their children can 
reasonably be expected to tackle. 
There is a widespread need for such 
a service in city, town and country. 
It could well be the means of bring- 
ing about a more effective adjust- 
ment to employment and gainful 
occupation. 


Placement Facilities 


Closely related to vocational 
guidance is the provision of place- 
ment facilities. Major responsibility 
in this field rests squarely upon the 
public employment office. All the 
public interest demands that its 
special section on youth should be 
developed as skilfully as possible. 
Carefully chosen personnel, attrac- 
tive offices, and an encouraging 
atmosphere are essential to win the 
confidence of youngster and family 
alike. No ‘office’ service will suffice: 
the youth employment officers must 
be constantly on the alert to indus- 
try’s and agriculture’s changing 
trends and demands. 


For placement facilities cannot 
be confined to specialized tech- 
niques. Their function must become, 
in a very real sense, a community 
service which is capable of eliciting 
the strongest sense of community 
responsibility and pride, for these 
are essential to effective co-odina- 
tion of the efforts of educational 
authorities, business firms, labour 
organizations and employment 
officials. 


A long range point of view is 
very essential, although difficult to 
maintain at present. When employ- 
ment is brisk, many young people 
can enter jobs without taxing 
educational resources, vocational 
guidance or placement facilities. 
Everything appears fine for the 
time being; then promotions become 
less frequent, wages fail to increase, 
employment itself becomes uncer- 
tain. Readjustments are in order 
all along the line; bitterness and 
insecurity take the place of confi- 
dence. Too few can make the dis- 
heartening adjustments without 
disastrous cost in courage, charac- 
ter and growth. 


Our country has been through all 
this before. The trouble cannot all 
be anticipated nor circumvented, 
but more far-sighted planning can 
be applied. In war, as in peace, and, 
as in post-war adjustments, voca- 
tional training and guidance and 
good placement facilities will mean 
a more efficient and happier distri- 
bution of human resources. 








Family Services for Refugees 


OLITICAL persecutions in 
Europe and the chaotic dis- 
ruptions of war have forced 

many adults and children to seek 
refuge in this country. All Cana- 
dians who are interested in the 
welfare of these new immigrants 
will welcome “Family Case Work 
Services for Refugees,” a recent 
F.W.A.A. compendium, concerned 
with the relation of family agencies 
to the new migration and the type 
of service, they are equipped to 
give to refugees. (Joseph Beck 
points out the same type of prob- 
lems and reactions are now con- 
fronting the children’s agencies.) 


Refugees are not a_ separate 
group but merely the latest comers 
to our community and can best be 
served on the same basis as other 
clients of family agencies. This is 
the main thesis of the pamphlet 
and is developed by recounting the 
fruitful experiences of two family 
agencies in serving refugees for the 
past three years. Although the 
majority of this new clientele 
effected remarkably quick adjust- 
ments, in it were found the same 
‘apacities and abilities, the same 
problems and the same various 
needs for case work services as 
occur in other groups. 

Mr. Beck emphasizes the need 
for a twofold programme in giving 
this service; in the first place, the 
public relations job of harnessing 
community forces and integrating 
services, and secondly, the day-by- 
day job of assisting the refugee 
with his various problems of em- 
ployment, vocational retraining and 


adjustment in a new country. The 
problems, these agencies encoun- 
tered in carrying out this program- 
me and the ensuing changes in 
their services and techniques, even 
to the proverbial budget, are 
clearly and concisely analyzed. 

Helen Wallerstein’s description 
of the various changes in applica- 
tion procedure is especially helpful. 
The case illustrations and_ the 
parallels to native caseloads are of 
particular value. 

The results? A more normal, use- 
ful service has been given to the 
new immigrants which has avoided 
“killing with kindness” in the be- 
ginning, and yet offered continuing 
protection, when a dramatic situ- 
ation became a chronic one, and 
the fervor of enthusiasm burnt low. 
In addition, real gains to the com- 
and the 


munity agency were 
evident. 
Maurine LeBarre says, in the 


foreword, that the purpose of the 
pamphlet is to record the experi- 
ences of family agencies and to 
throw light on some of the ques- 
tions respecting services to refugees. 
But it does more than this—it 
makes the tenets of case work so 
clear that it forces one to re-think 
the services, now being given to 
former immigrants and the very 
reasons why some of our social 
agencies were founded. 

After reading this pamphlet, not 
only is there the conviction that 
this is a family agency job but that 
the provision of assistance to these 
new comers with their varied prob- 


lems, constitutes a real challenge to 
(Continued to page 26) 








Mere Supérieure et la 


“Elever un enfant c’est préparer 
le citoyen intégre de demain.” 
(Dr J. G. Paradis). 


Protection de L’Enfance 


oUS souvenez-vous de Mére 

Supérieure? Au mois de jan- 

vier 1940, “WELFARE” 
vous racontait les déboires survenus 
a Mére Supérieure alors qu’elle avait 
voulu organiser un comité pour lui 
aider a rendre plus intéressante la 
vie des pensionnaires de son cou- 
vent. Elle a constaté que le seul fait 
d’avoir son nom lié a une oeuvre ne 
confere pas toujours un brevet de 
dévouement Mais, tréve de 
pensées pessimistes! 


Aujourd’hui, l’atmosphére ne 
semble pas normale au couvent de 
Mere Supérieure. Les pensionnaires 
bavardent d’une maniere inusitée; 
les religieuses glissent dans les cou- 
loirs & une vitesse peu commune. 
Descendons au parloir et nous y 
trouvons, bien alignés, les sacs et 
valises de Mére Supérieure. Du haut 
du mur, de leurs cadres dorés, cing 
ou six evéques s’étonnent de toutes 
ces allées et venues inaccoutumées. 
“Qu’est-ce donc” se disent-ils,” qui 
est venu déranger la quiétude de ce 
couvent?” Hier soir, Mére Supé- 
rieure a recu un message de la Mére 
Générale, l’enjoignant de se rendre 
a la ville X dés aujourd’hui. 


Un dernier aurevoir a tout son 
cher vieux monde et voici Mere 
Supérieure en route vers la ville 
lointaine, ayant pour mission spé- 
ciale d’étudier le systeme de protec- 
tion de l’enfance en vigueur. Au 
cours de son voyage, elle a tout le 
loisir de méditer; son esprit s’arréte 


longuement sur ce sujet de la pro- 
tection de l’enfance, se remémorant 
les enseignements recus et les expé- 
riences passées. Au fur et & mesure, 
elle note ses réflexions, se disant qu’a 
Poccasion, ces lignes pourraient lui 
étre utiles dans la rédaction d’un 
rapport. 

ces 
r 
r 


Jetons un coup d’oeil sur 
lignes inspirées par un jugement sa 


appuyé par un sens des réalités mt 
par l’expérience. 


l 


“T’enfant! Je songe a l’émerveille- 
ment qui nous saisit tous devant un 
petit bébé de quelques mois et en le 
regardant “sourire aux anges’ nous 
nous demandons: “Que deviendra- 
t-il? Qu’est-ce que la vie lui ré- 
serve?” Nous devrions plutot dire: 
“Qui est-il”? Et la réponse doit étre: 
“Un don de Dieu aux humains”. 
Ces derniers devront toujours le 
former et lorienter en vue de la fin 
éternelle. Telle la conception 
chrétienne de la vie, conception qui 
est trop souvent oubliée, méme dans 
les pays qui se disent chrétiens. 


est 


L’enfant devenu homme, devra a 
son tour, engendrer d'autres hu- 
mains, étre utile a la communauté 
humaine. Peut-on s’étonner de ce 
que la plupart des sociétés civilisées 
fassent du bien-étre de lenfance 
leur premiere préoccupation? Je 
revois ces oeuvres, qui méme avant 
la naissance de l’enfant prennent 
soin de lui et de sa maman: ainsi, ce 
petit Jean qui était si fréle a sa 
naissance, est devenu depuis, un 
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bambin rayonnant de santé, grace 
aux bons conseils que sa maman a 
recus & la clinique de l’unité sani- 
taire. 

L’enfant grandit. Au milieu des 
siens il fait ses premiers pas, il bal- 
butie ses premieres paroles. Bientot 
il prend le chemin de l’école, aban- 
donne les jupes de sa mére pour de- 
venir un petit étre social. II s’initie 
aux mille et un mystéres de l’éeri- 
ture, de la lecture et de larithmé- 
tique. Son cercle d’amis s‘élargit. I 
se débrouille seul en maintes occa- 
sions; mais tant que dureront son 
enfance, son adolescence, sa premie- 
re jeunesse, la famille sera la qui le 
protégrea de son ombre. Les chefs 
de la famille, c’est-a-dire les parents, 
sont les éducateurs naturels de leurs 
enfants. Vouloir les priver de ce 
droit serait leur faire injure. 

Alors que j’avais encore le bon- 
heur d’étre sur les bancs du collége, 
un éminent professeur de philoso- 
phie commentant Saint Thomas, 
nous répétait souvent que le devoir 
de la communauté est de pourvoir a 
la sécurité et & la protection de la 
famille afin de lui permettre de bien 
remplir ses obligations. Les sociétés 
se doivent donc d’encourager les 
familles, et nous en voyons une 
preuve dans tous les services dont 
elles disposent: services de santé, 
d’assistance-chémage, commissions 
d’accidents de travail, etc. Toutes 
ces mesures tendent a maintenir 
l’unité de la famille en stabilisant 
son équilibre économique qui, s'il 
est ébranlé, cause une suite inter- 
minable de maux de tous genres. 

Combien de fois ai-je vu des fa- 
milles séparées, disséminées aux 
quatre coins cardinaux quand seules 


bo 
wn 


des causes financiéres étaient en jeu. 
Par exemple, cette famille B. com- 
posée du pére, de la mére et de cing 
enfants. Monsieur B. avait un em- 
ploi saisonnier; dés que le travail de 
son époux cessait, madame B. s’en 
allait chez ses parents avec le plus 
jeune de ses enfants. Les quatre 
autres étaient recueillis chez des 
oncles paternels. Monsicur B., pen- 
dant la saison morte, louait une 
chambre et a peine se subvenait-il 
a lui-méme avec les quelques sous 
qu il gagnait par ci, par la. Si au 
lieu de séparer tous les membres de 
cette famille, la parenté s’était 
cotisée afin de leur venir aide, leur 
vie n/aurait-elle pas été plus nor- 
male? A Vheure actuelle, les enfants 
passent cing ou six mois de l’année 
dans un foyer qui n’est pas le leur; 
leur éducation n’est pas suivie, ils 
changent d’école trop souvent; les 
parents sont privés pendant un as- 
sez long laps de temps du privilége 
de soigner et d’éduquer eux-mémes 
leurs enfants. Lorsqu’on parle de 
référer la famille 4 une oeuvre so- 
ciale, la parenté se révolte. “Com- 
ment”, s’exclame-t-on, “mais jamais 
notre famille n’a été inscrite sur les 
registres d’une oeuvre!” Comme il y 
aurait bien des gens a convertir aux 
principes du service social moderne! 


Dans le cas de la famille B., si 
entourage ne s’était pas opposé a 
Vintervention d’une oeuvre, il ett 
été relativement facile d’aider mon- 
sieur et madame B., car ils étaient 
de bons parents préts a donner leur 
cqopération a qui voulait les secou- 
rir. Par crainte, toutefois, de priver 
leurs enfants du pain quotidien, ils 
n’osaient s’objecter aux récrimina- 
tions des oncles et tantes. 





J’ai encore présent a l’esprit le cas 
de la famille D. Oh! celui-la, beau- 
coup plus pénible encore que celui 
de la famille B. En dépit des efforts 
inlassables d’une assistante sociale, 
il fallut trouver un nouveau foyer 
et de nouveaux tuteurs aux trois 
petits enfants dont la maman était 
atteinte de tuberculose, sans espoir 
de guérison, et dont le papa était un 
malade mental incurable. 


L’assistante sociale qui me 
relatait ce triste cas, attirait mon 
attention sur le fait que la société 
moderne dans le domaine de la pro- 
tection de l’enfance, insiste pour que 
enfant abandonné ait un .autre 
tuteur qui, légalement, soit respon- 
sable des soins et de l’éducation a 
donner a l’enfant. De plus, elle de- 
mande que si l’enfant ne peut rece- 
voir au foyer paternel les soins et la 
formation auxquels il est en droit 
se s’attendre, ce foyer soit remplacé 
par un autre qui lui convienne. 
Toutefois, si ’enfant est un incor- 
rigible, un arriéré mental ou un 


anormal, enfin sil a besoin d’un 
traitement spécial, mieux vaut qu’il 
soit placé dans une institution des- 
tinée & cette fin. 

I] importe de se rappeler toujours 
que l’enfant est un futur citoyen et 
que si, malheureusement, il soit né- 
cessaire de le placer hors de son 
propre foyer, trois repas par jour. 
des vétements appropriés et un abri 
ne lui suffisent point. Tout en le 
pourvoyant d'un physique sain, il 
faut Véquiper de solides vertus 
morales, d’un jugement droit, de 
qualités d’initiative .. .” 

Ici se termine la méditation de 
Mere Supérieure. Se doute-t-elle 
qu’en écrivant ces lignes, elle a 
énoncé les grands principes de la 
protection de lenfance? Son esprit 
bien préparé saura bien estimer et 
apprécier les oeuvres avec lesquelles 
elle viendra en contact et qu'elle est 
chargée de visiter. Peut-étre aurons- 
nous la bonne fortune de suivre 
Mere Supéricure dans ses pérégrina- 
tions, qui sait? M.H. 


FAMILY SERVICES FOR REFUGEES (Continued from page 23) 


existing skills and to our ability 
to develop new ones to meet the 
changing needs of our community. 


An interesting bibliography on 
refugee families and children has 
been included. V. Marie Parr. 
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A WELFARE DEPARTMENT FOR MONTREAL? 


MontreAu is the only big city in Canada, lacking a municipal welfare depart- 
ment. For some time, social workers and interested citizens have been urging 
its establishment. 

Mayor Raynault, as the guest of honor at the Canadian Club, discussed 
Montreal’s social and economic problems. He took this occasion to state private 
charity alone cannot offer permanent security in the protection of the under- 
privileged citizen in the modern community. Montreal, His Worship agreed, is 
greatly in need of a Department which would place under one authority, the 
different branches of public welfare which at the present time are working 
separately. Such a body, he claimed, would help not only the individual in need 
but the community itself. Service would be given by technical workers who would 
be guided not only by general statutory provisions but skilled in individual 
treatment of the unfortunate. 
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“Thirty Acres” 


HirtY Acres” is a good 
$< translation of a novel writ- 

ten in French by Ringuet 
—Dr. Panneton of Montreal—who 
combines, like many contemporary 
novelists, the professions of doctor 
and writer. 

The scene is laid in French 
Canada in the district between 
Montreal and Three Rivers. The 
tale is the life story of Euchariste 
Moisan (Charis) whose parents, 
brothers and sisters perish in a fire, 
and who is adopted by his childless 
Uncle Ephrem, the owner of the 
Thirty Acres. Charis is an honest, 
decent, hardworking, loyal fellow in 
whose life we see something of how 
social and economic change react 
upon an individual. Shortly before 
his death, Uncle Ephrem gives the 
farm to Charis who marries Al- 
phonsine, the gentle daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer, and carries on 
in the family tradition—raising a 
family, performing his religious 
duties, tilling the soil and being a 
good neighbour. 

Charis and Alphonsine prosper, 
and, every year, Charis salts away 
his frugal profits with the notary 
of the neighbouring village—The 
eldest son is dedicated to the priest- 
hood by his mother’s rather pitiful 
sacrifices; and, after years of plod- 
ding, is finally ordained and ap- 
pointed to a poor parish, much to 
the disappointment of his father 
who had hoped to see him curé of 
one of the larger neighbouring vil- 
lages. In his parish Oguinase, works 
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By courtesy of the Ottawa 
Library Association WEL- 
FARE will review each 
issue, the season’s best book 
of “social  significance’’. 


RINGUET 


frantically and fanatically, to save 
souls and build a new church until 
he wears out his strength, develops 
tuberculosis and dies alone in a 
sanatorium. In the meantime, 
Alphonsine, worn out by child- 
bearing, and hard work, dies and, 
after her death, Charis is like a 
ship without a rudder. There is 
disintegration of the family life— 
the eldest daughter becomes a nun; 
the second son, Etienne, marries 
and brings his wife to live in a 
small house on the Thirty Acres, 
and edges his way, gradually and 
slyly, into a position where he is 
more or less in control of the farm. 
Charis’ favourite son, Ephrem, a 
handsome, lusty youth, emigrates 
to the United States and becomes 
a factory worker. The next 
daughter, Lucuida, also tires of 
farm life and, craving the excite- 
ment of the bright lights, leaves 
home for domestic service in the 
nearest city. On one of her rare 
visits home, her brother, the priest, 
rebukes her for dressing, as he says, 
“like a wanton”. After that she dis- 
appears from the family scene. The 
next sister also enters a convent, 
and there is nothing left for Charis 
but to bring Etienne and his family 
into his house and the struggle 
between them becomes more acute. 


Etienne wishes to get machinery 
and start the new methods of farm- 
ing. Charis resents change, gradu- 
ally becomes greedier and more 





suspicious. He sues a _ neighbour 
over a tiny piece of land which he 
himself had sold to him, as he 
considered it useless, loses his case, 
and appeals it, finally bankrupting 
himself. His barn, full of hay which 
he has greedily kept (holding on 
for a higher price, though prices 
for hay and farm produce had 
already soared above the dreams 
of avarice, owing to the war), 
burns. The notary, to whom he had 
trusted his money, disappears, and 
so Charis finds himself penniless, 
an unwanted guest in his own 
house. He decides to visit Ephrem 
in the States. Etienne advances his 
single fare and he leaves the Thirty 
Acres on what he thinks is going 
to be a short visit to the United 
States. As Charis passes through 
Montreal, the author gives us a 
glance of Lucuida who has sunk, 
almost to the depths of degradation, 
but happily is not recognized by 
her father. 

When Charis reaches his son’s 
home, he finds he is no more wel- 
come there than at the Thirty 


Acres. Ephrem has become quite 
Americanized, his wife and children 
do not speak French, and Charis’ 
only contact with his race and 
language is at the Church and, even 
there, he gets little attention. As 
time goes on, no money to take 
him home arrives from Thirty 
Acres, and the depression hits the 
States. Ephrem is out of work, so 
the old man takes a job as night 
watchman at a garage. His small 
wages, which he turns over to his 
daughter-in-law, give him a feeling 
of partial independence, in an alien 
land, but his heart is still in his 
“Trente Arpents”. His love of land, 
not only of his native land, but of 
any soil where things grow, is the 
only thing left to him in the end,— 
his only pleasure to watch the sap 
rising in spring and the leaves fall 
in the autumn. 

“Thirty Acres” is a book that 
should rank beside Marie Chap- 
delaine, the one a story of pioneer 
life, the other of the clash between 
the old and new in Quebec. 


“THE ROUTINE TASK” (Continued from page 14) 





and “Institutions and Chaplaincy Work” which are appended to the report. The 
former suggests a Social Service Committee in every parish with practical sugges- 
tions as to how it might function. The latter reports a growing awareness on the 
part of governments and officials of the need of chaplaincy work in institutions. 

This vigorous report bears witness that the Council for Social Service has 
striven in this difficult year to multiply its efforts “. . . for more intensive witness 
and work within the Church, for greater understanding of moral and social 
problems, for more intelligent and intensive exercise of citizenship to further the 
cause of righteousness in social, industrial and political action.” 








“CITIZENS OF CONTINUANCE” 


This is the title ofa timely and much needed little booklet on preparation for 
volunteer service in the Community, in peace or in war: written for the 
Canadian Welfare Council by Genevieve Pembroke: most attractively printed. 
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Social Work 


in the Forties 


INCE the publication of the first 

year book in 1930, sweeping 

changes have occurred in the 
pattern and scope of American 
social work. While coverage is re- 
stricted to the United States, 
except for one article, “Interna- 
tional Social Work”, twenty-one 
inter-national associations and com- 
mittees are listed. While the articles 
are not consecutive, threads of 
reference cross throughout in the 
alphabetical range from “Admini- 
stration of Social Agencies” in the 
4’s, to “Workmen’s Compensation” 
and “Youth Programmes”, at the 
end, for there are no organized 
services to the ‘Z’ebras or ‘Z’oos. 
There emerges a picture of a great 
nation earnestly searching for a 
betler way of life. 

In 1920 the prevailing social 
philosophy in the United States 
was laissez-faire. The decade 
brought a major shift in emphasis, 
and today unquestionably, the 
dominant social agencies are gov- 
ernmental rather than voluntary 
and many of their services are 
economically constructive rather 
than simply ameliorative. Public 
employment offices administer 
placement service with one hand 
and unemployment compensation 
with the other. Social insurance for 
the handicapped and dispossessed, 
and special forms of aid with their 
stabilizing economic features, have 
come to be generally accepted. 


Social Work Year Book 1941—800 
page reference volume, $3.25, 
published by Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. Russell H. Kurtz, editor. 


Evritu Gooip 


“As the field of public social work 
grows with the stimulus of federal 
and state funds, it is evident that 
the biggest tasks of the future in 
social planning, organization and 
co-ordination will be performed by 
social workers under governmental 
departments” says Dr. King of the 
New York School (p. 131). 

The very existence of the private 
social agencies has been questioned, 
but they have only turned to 
pioneer new ways. True to their 
best traditions, most of them have 
gladly relinquished to Government 
what government was willing, pre- 
pared, and equipped to assume. 
Private agencies have invited Gov- 
ernment representation in their 
deliberations, and reciprocally, have 
participated with considerable ef- 
fectiveness in the administration 
of the public programmes. 

On this same point Dr. Wayne 
McMillan of the University of 
Chicago School writes: “There is 
general agreement that the import- 
ance of privately financed work 
will depend rather upon the quality 
of its programme and upon the in- 
fluence it can bring to bear upon 
standards in the public field .. . 
In twenty-nine urban areas in 1938 
private contributions accounted for 
$2.44 out of a total per capita 
expenditure of $44.01. The major 
problem in social agency finance is 








therefore at present in the field of 
taxation.” 


Case work has become more skil- 
ful, and the social worker is now 
defined as “primarily a worker with 
problems of distress”, being distin- 
guished from the socially minded 
economist or legislator, the public 
health practitioner, ‘the progressive 
educator and other workers for 
human advancement, by what he 
or she does. As an employed repre- 
sentative of an agency which serves 
the community’s social welfare 
needs, whether on a governmental 
or private pay-roll, the social 
worker is now identified by the 
community as a public servant. 


The labour movement has ad- 
vanced to the status of an accept- 
able democratic instrument. Labour 
legislation goes steadily forward. 

Civil liberties have a vital signi- 
ficance for hundreds of thousands 
of persons who had scarcely heard 
the term in the 1920’s. The rise of 
totalitarian states, with attendant 
suppression of these rights abroad, 
has had this effect in many of the 
democracies. 


Public 
sing the 
paigning 


Health is frankly discus- 
social diseases and cam- 
for their eradication. 


Mental Hygiene and the treatment 
of neurotic and psychotic behavi- 
our have reached new levels of skill 
and understanding. Public Housing 
for the lowest income groups 
winning the long discouraging fight 
on the slums. 


is 


Contrary to general belief, there 
has been a decrease since 1931 in 
several different types of major 
offences, while the trend in penal 
‘are is toward individualized treat- 
ment of prisoners, better trained 
personnel and diversified institu- 
tions. 

Youth and its problems have 
been recognized and experimental 
programmes have been designed to 
deal with them. Group work has 
sensed the social significance of the 
group experience to the participat- 
ing individual and has enlarged its 
skill. And, not least, the rural com- 
munity and rural social work are 
“on the board” again. 

Part IT is a directory of agencies, 
National, Public, and Private; and 
State, Public and Private. Append- 
ed to each article is a list of selected 
references to the literature of the 
subject discussed. These lists com- 
prise an up-to-date and extensive 
social work bibliography. The 
volume is excellently indexed. 


WHY AND WHAT IS FAMILY WELFARE? (Continued from page 31) 


visions for families deprived of 
public assistance. 


The need for such service exists 
among a large number of families 
whether they are on relief, in em- 
ployment, or in receipt of military 
pay and allowances or of unem- 
ployment insurance. While assur- 
ance of a steady income reduces 
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economic insecurity and increases 
self-respect, it does not remove all 
the problems which beset certain 
types of families and individuals, 
and threaten to destroy their homes. 
The strengthening of family life, 
through the wise guidance and 
skilled assistance of family agencies, 
is more than ever essential during 
the strain of war. 





Why and What 


The Ottawa Community Chests give 
a_ satisfactorily pithy answer in 
lay terms in a recent newsletter. 


Is Family Welfare? 


F A family is not equipped with 
resources within itself to resist 
attacks upon the security of its 

home, it must call upon outside 
forces to come to its aid or else go 
down to defeat under pressures it 
cannot withstand alone. 

‘amily welfare agencies are mo- 
bilized to come to the rescue of 
families hard-pressed by circum- 
stances beyond their control. 
Through provision of material and 
moral assistance they enable the 
family to strengthen its defences 
and to win through to independence 
and self-reliance. By preventing 
breakdown of individual families, 
social agencies reinforce the fabric 
of community life and help pre- 
serve the morale of the nation as 
a whole. 


Why Do They Need Help When 
Relief Is Down? 

This question, frequently asked 
by the general public, indicates mis- 
understanding of the services given 
through public relief and those 
rendered by private agencies. 


Public Relief in Canada Today 

Public relief today provides the 
basic needs of food, fuel, shelter, 
and clothing, and minimum medic- 
al services. It does not solve diffi- 
culties caused by illness, non- 
support, marital conflict, juvenile 
delinquency, bad housing, poor 
home management or other family 
problems. Assistance in overcoming 
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these difficulties is the function of 
private family agencies. 


What Does The Family Agency Do? 

It supplements public relief or 
small earnings by providing cloth- 
ing, bedding and household equip- 
ment to homes depleted through 
long periods of unemployment or 
insufficient income. It administers 
directly or assists in budgetting 
scrip, pensions, dependents’ allow- 
ances, or earnings. It helps adjust 
debts incurred before going on re- 
lief, securing employment or enlist- 
ment. It supervises families where 
the mother is incapable of manag- 
ing the home. It advises regarding 
the care and training of children 
in the home. 

It assists in solving marital diffi- 
culties; helps in handling problems 
of sickness, ill health, or mental 
disease. It arranges for institutional, 
hospital, clinic or convalescent care. 
It helps to obtain employment. It 
arranges for the care of children 
when the mother ill. It finds 
better living quarters where accom- 
modation inadequate or un- 
healthy. 


is 


is 


Service Not Material Aid 
Family agencies do not provide 
financial assistance except in emer- 
gencies and for a temporary period. 
The reduction in public relief, how- 
ever, has brought them increased 
demands for emergent aid, for help 


in securing employment and pro- 
(Continued on page 30) 








The West 
Has a Way 


ow A common philosophy of 

services has taken form in 

Edmonton is told in the 

first annual report of their Council 

of Social Agencies. It is a record 

full of interest, inspiration and ideas 
for other communities. 


Twelve years of thinking, a sur- 
vey by the Canadian Welfare 
Council and careful consideration 
preceded the formation in 1940 of 
Edmonton’s Council. These were 
not lost years. Like so much social 
planning, the city’s programme for 
co-ordination was laid aside during 
the depression nineteen-thirties. On 
the surface this was a period when 
nothing seemed to be accomplished, 
yet the line was being held. Men 
and women kept alive the spirit of 
co-operation. They never lost sight 
of the ideal of organized co-ordina- 
tion nor forgot the recommenda- 
tions of the survey. 


In 1939 the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce—their objective a Com- 
munity Chest—diligently sought 
out the experience of many cities 
and reported that a Community 
Chest for central financing of ser- 
vices represented only one-half of 
an ideal programme for federating 
welfare work, the other half being 
represented by a Council of Social 
Agencies for central planning of 
services. Edmonton did not com- 
promise with substitutes or short- 
cuts; they formed a Council of 
Social Agencies and it opened its 





The Edmonton Council of Socia! 
Agencies of 1940 sponsors’ the 
Edmonton Community Chest of 1941. 


office on February Ist, 1940. At 
last, welfare organizations had the 
facilities for continuous and increas- 
ing co-ordination, and by December 
31st, 1940, sixty-two agencies had 
joined the Council. All the forma- 
lities of the constitution were 
observed. Each agency appointed 
its two members and the four divi- 
sions of a Council, corresponding 
to the four main divisions of social 
work itself, were created. 


From the moment it was formed, 
the Edmonton Council was in the 
unusual position of operating as 
well as sponsoring a new organiza- 
tion, the Family Welfare Bureau. 
Recommended in 1929, its need had 
been stressed ever since. According- 
ly, the Council at once undertook 
certain family welfare work in addi- 
tion to its regular task of com- 
munity co-ordination and Social 
Service Exchange activities. 

The Executive Secretary of the 
Edmonton Council, Miss Lilian 
Thomson, modestly says that the 
Bureau can claim to have made 
only a “test flight”. 


Health Division 


Of the thirteen agencies belong- 
ing to this Division, three are hos- 
pitals, so hospital social services are 
on the agenda for consideration 
early in 1941. 

Nutrition classes for low income 
families, and a Layette Exchange, 
were begun. A project to instruct 
expectant mothers in maternal 





and child care as well as sewing and 
knitting, was launched and was 
well attended. A committee, with 
a physician as chairman, is study- 
ing the shortage of low priced 
housing and its relation to crowd- 
ing, delinquency, and communicable 
disease. 


Family Welfare Division 

Eight agencies are working to- 
gether to eliminate overlapping in 
relief through the Family Welfare 
agencies. This year, for the first 
time, a measure of uniformity was 
brought into the distribution of 
Christmas cheer, and the Christmas 
Exchange eliminated a 23% dupli- 
cation. 

Unmet needs in health and social 
service to families, especially those 
of soldiers’ dependents, and the 
relation of the public relief agency 
policies to those of the private 
agencies’ are being studied. 


Child Welfare Division 

Twelve agencies formed the Child 
Welfare Division. Three committees 
have functioned, one arranging 
with the Edmonton Public Library 
for exchange library service in a 
number of the city’s children’s 
homes. Nine citizens individually 
consented to act as advisers to the 
same number of boys and girls, ages 
twelve to seventeen, placed on pro- 
bation by the Juvenile Court. This 
advisory committee on delinquency 
meets once a month to discuss plans 
and problems. 


The third committee is sponsor- 
ing the formation of Home and 
School Associations, with the co- 
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operation of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. 


Group Work Division 

An early discovery in this Divi- 
sion was the need to clarify camp 
work, so a well attended Camp 
Institute was held. Later a camp 
clearance was instituted to prevent 
overlapping in the selection of 
camps for underprivileged children. 
A leaders’ institute is now being 
considered. 


And the Chest? 

On January 27th, 1941, a resolu- 
tion, prepared by request by the 
Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, was passed 
unanimously approving the forma- 
tion of a Community Chest in 
Edmonton. A constitution is now 
being drafted and a fall campaign 
is planned. 

Having built rapidly on the safe 
foundation of understanding and 
co-operation, developed throughout 
a year of close association in the 
Council, the agencies unanimously 
approved the Chest principle, and 
twenty-three of the thirty-nine 
organizations supported by volun- 
tary subscription, recently interro- 
gated on the subject, replied that 
they would favourably consider 
participation in the Chest as a 
member agency. 


Intelligent action stands in no 
need of praise; it is its own reward 
but warm congratulations are due 
the Edmonton Council of Social 
Agencies, and its capable executive 
secretary. E.G. 








Citizenship in 


These pages are reserved for News from 
the National Federation of Kinder- 
garten, Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten-Primary ‘Teachers affiliated 
with the Canadian Welfare Council. 


the Kindergarten 


Cuara E. Hurst 


HIs Is the third in the Federation’s series of articles describing the 
methods and procedures in child training and development in the 
Nursery School, Kindergarten and Kindergarten-Primary. Mrs. 
Hurst is director of the junior departments of the Windsor Public Schools. 


The sound of little feet is heard 
in the hall as the children remove 
their wraps and carefully place them 
in their lockers. They enter the 
classroom and promptly take their 
places in the circle of chairs at the 
rear of the room and the day begins. 
The teacher, sitting with the pupils, 
calls the roll, complimenting the 
children who speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly and inquiring for those who 
are absent. Then come the children’s 
prayers and song. They salute the 
flag and sing “God Save The King”. 


Health inspection follows and the 
children having clean handkerchiefs 
record this fact on the wall chart. 
There are safety discussions, along 
with project planning, resulting not 
merely in an interchange of ideas 
but of great value in language train- 
ing. The teacher asks, “Who knows 
exactly what he or she is going to do 
this morning?” All the children who 
are definite are allowed to go to 
work while the teacher helps the 
undecided as to what they will do. 
She then keeps moving about the 
room, helping where needed. 


There is a “hum of industry”. The 
children work well in groups, talking 
freely to each other with a minimum 
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of lost time. In the main, children 
stay with their group throughout 
the period. However, a few may 
shift for various reasons. 


Co-operation in Projects 

Occasionally a child stops work to 
walk about the room watching other 
children, later returning to his own 
task. From time to time, problems 
arise in certain groups which re- 
quire assistance from other children 
or from the teacher. A child, seeing 
another in doubt as to how to place 
a chimney on a house, for example, 
steps over of his own initiative and 
renders necessary help. 

Some children are looking at 
books in the “Library Corner”, 
studying directions for drawing and 
cutting out animals; a group of boys 
is arranging a sand table to look 
like a farm; others are working on 
farm buildings; still others painting 
the latter. Some of the girls are 
pasting yarn or bits of fur on the 
farm animals; a few are dressing two 
large and five small dolls to repre- 
sent the family while one is at the 
easel working on a farm mural. 

“Clean up” time comes: materials 
are returned to their places. A child 
who does his job well in this is asked 








to see that everything is put away 
properly and the room left neat. 
When the work period is ended, 
a chord is sounded on the piano 
which the children recognize as the 
signal to return to the circle for con- 
ference. The children now report on 
what has been accomplished during 
the period. They display their work 
and tell the others about it, asking 
for help with certain problems. The 
children criticize and suggest ways 
in which the work might be im- 
proved on the following day. 


Learning by Doing 

Recess over, the children retire to 
the washroom with soap and towels 
to prepare for the lunch period. 

Luncheon: The child sits at his 
place in his own group. The table is 
gay with pretty coloured place mats 
and paper napkins. Tiny individual 
trays, containing a glass of milk and 
small biscuits are ready. The teacher 
sees that the children are comfort- 
able and that the room is the right 
temperature. After singing grace, 
the children begin their lunch. Aside 
from the benefit of nourishing food, 
the training in manners and con- 
sideration for the rights of others 
is of utmost importance. 

Reading: Seat groups work at 
various exercises, principally num- 
ber work and writing, while a read- 
ing group is arranged in a semi- 
circle about the teacher. A chart 
which was made by the children 
after the visit to the farm is now 
being read: 

Tom liked the little gray pony. 
Grandfather said, “How would you 
like to ride the pony?” etc. The 
problem is composing a suitable title 
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for the chart story. A child pro- 
poses——“A Ride on The Pony”. 
The other children approve the sug- 
gestion and the teacher writes in the 
title. Others wish to add sentences. 
This is done and the complete story 
appears on the card as dictated by 
the children. By careful questioning 
the teacher secures a good deal of 
re-reading to ensure repetition with- 
out loss of interest. This group now 
engages in seat work based on the 
reading while another group takes 
its place in the circle. The children 
read from their books using “mark- 
ers” to ensure proper eye-span and 
to aid in securing skill and fluency 
in reading. During the reading les- 
son opportunity is afforded for 
vocabulary building and English 
expression. Excellent habits are 
developed. 

Rhythmics: While engaging in 
singing games, in responses to 
simple time patterns given by the 
teacher on the wood-block, or in 
activities performed to_ suitable 
music, children learn to recognize 
and respond to walking, skipping, 
swaying and marching rhythms. 
They actually feel the pulse of the 
music as they correlate it with 
movement. The children are devel- 
oping poise and grace. Rhythmics 
also lead the child to clear, purpose- 
ful thinking. He must be alert. 


Arithmetic: The children count 
and group objects; they buy and sell 
and count money as they operate 
their toy store. And so ends the 
morning. 


And in the Afternoon 
The children arrive at one-thirty 
for the afternoon. 





Story Hour: The children place 
mats on the floor, seating them- 
selves comfortably about the 
teacher who tells a story for sheer 
enjoyment. This period gives fine 
opportunity for oral expression and 
for building up social courtesies in 
the way of both speaking and listen- 
ing. 

Music: The singing period is one 
of fun and enjoyment. The children 
love music and sing for pleasure. 
Each child listens carefully to the 
teacher’s pattern and imitates her. 
They sing a number of short songs 
which have been carefully chosen 
with regard to their needs. 

Dramatization: The teacher has 
told the children the story of “The 
Three Bears” on a previous occa- 
sion. They now dramatize it. In 
doing this, they not only repeat por- 
tions of the text but they often find 
it necessary to use words of their 
own to replace some dramatic 
action, as the child did who, realiz- 
ing that the chair was not going to 
break as suggested in the story, 
smiled, got up and turning the chair 
over said, “Oh, dear, this chair is 
broken all to bits”. 


Reading: The children read the 
story of “The Three Bears” from 
their primers. The dramatization 
of the story proves to be a splendid 
way to secure reading with interest 
and understanding, for they inter- 
pret it accurately and fluently as 
they read and experience little, if 
any, vocabulary difficulty. 


After the washroom routine, the 
children choose their occupation for 
the last informal period of the day. 
Some print signs and label for the 
enterprise: some play store, buying 
and selling at the toy shop: a few 
girls water the plants or gather 
around the aquarium to feed the 
fish: others engage in reading ecti- 
vities at charts or library table. 

Dismissal: A note on the piano is 
sounded. Work is put away and the 
children gather in the circle for song 
and prayer. Again they learn to 
dress themselves independently and 
to be helpful to others. 

They repeat their safety verse, 
say good-bye and another happy, 
healthful school day filled with 
meaningful activity is at an end. 


TD 
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ONTARIO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Tue Kindergarten Section of the Ontario Educational Association will hold its 
annual convention at Wycliffe College, Toronto, on April 15th and 16th. The 
points of emphasis in the programme will be “Interpreting Patriotism to the 
Kindergarten Child”, “The Teaching of Jingles and Rhymes”, “Understanding 
the Child from Two to Eight Years”, a Demonstration of Seasonal Rhythms and 
an Exhibit of Handwork. 

There will be a luncheon at the Royal York Hotel on Tuesday, at which 
Mr. A. B. Lucas, B.A., B.Paed., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, London, 
Ontario, will give an address on “Kindergarten, the Beginning of Democracy”. 

The session which will be of particular interest to National Federation 
members will be held on Wednesday afternoon, at three o'clock in Wycliffe 
College, when Miss Gladys Dickson, Federation Chairman, will present the 
annual report and Mrs. C. E. Hurst, Director of Junior Departments, Windsor 
Public Schools, will speak on “Children’s Poets and Poetry’. Afternoon tea will 
be served. All Federation members are cordially invited to attend. 
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